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BELLINI. 


Vincent BeLwini, a dramatic composer, was born on the 3d of 
November 1802 at Catania, a city of Sicily,* and entered at a very 
early age as a pupil at the conservatory of music at Naples. After 
having learned to play on some instruments, and studied the 
principles of singing, he had for a master in counterpoint Tritto, 
and after his death Zingarelli. What these masters taught him 
amounted to but little ; for musical studies have been for a long 
time in a poor condition in Italy, and especially at Naples—in 
addition .to which Zingarelli, althouglr, sufficiently well acquainted 
with the traditions of the anicient school, yet takes little interest in 
the pupils of the conservatory entrusted to his care, and gives them 
but few lessons. Bellini ought therefore to be considered rather as 
a musician of instinct who has formed himself, than as a pupil of ahy 
one great school—his best studies, those of Mercudante for example, 
consisted in the reading of some works of celebrated masters. After 
having published at Naples some small compositions for different 
instruments such as the flute, clarinet and piano, Bellini pro- 
duced there a cantata entitled Zsméne, fifteen overtures and sym- 


* Many biographers have stated that Bellini was born in 1808, but this is an 
error. 
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phonies, three entire vespers, two Dizit Dominus, three masses and 
some other pieces of religious music. His first opera, Adelson e 
Salvina, was performed in 1824 in the little theatre of the Royal 
College of music—two years after which he furnished for the Saint 
Charles theatre, Bianca ¢ Gernando. These_his first productions 
made known the talent of the youthful composer, and excited high 
expectations of him for the future. The success of Bianca e Ger- 
nando procured him an engagement for the theatre Della Scala, at 
Milan, in 1827—a privilege which a musician rarely attains at his 
début; for the most celebrated masters have frequently written their 
first works for some small cities, and it is not until after having 
acquired some renown that they are invited to compose for theatres 
of the primo cartello. 

Fortune seemed to favor Bellini also in offering him the best sing- 
ers of Italy to perform his compositions—thus, for the Pirata, which 
was represented at Milan in 1827, and which attracted to its author 
the attention of the musical world, he had the good fortune to find 
in Rubini that talent which was best adapted to the principal 
character in his work. Some other circumstances also favored him 
at his début—the unexampled popularity which the productions of 
Rossini had acquired during a period of nearly fifteen years—the 
immoderate use which had been made of them by reproducing: in a 
hundred different ways the melodies of his works—and finally the 
fickle taste of the Italians, which, after having raised statues to the 
genius of an artist, the next day destroys the idols, which it worship- 
ed the evening before—all this, I say, favored Bellini—and, being 
a man of genius, he knew how to take advantage of the favorable 
circumstances which were offered to him. He perceived that the 
imitation of Rossini’s style, into which were thrown those of Paccini, 
Mercadante, Carafa and Donizetti, in his first works, was no longer 
suited to the taste of the people who had already begun to show their 
satiety of this style, notwithstanding those beauties of the first order 
which the master had there lavished. Whether it were the result 
of instinct or reflexion, he perceived that after so many brilliant 
things, a simple, expressive manner, and one analogous to the 
dramatic character of the French music would be that by means of 
which he could afford the greatest novelty to an Italian audience ; 
and it was under the influence of these ideas that he wrote his Pirata. 
Its success, which was doubtful at the first representation, was the 
next time very brilliant, and the piece, to use the popular phrase, 
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was all the rage. In 1828 la Straniera was welcomed with enthu- 
siasm at the great theatre of Milan, on which occasion Madam 
Meric Salande, who was considered at that time one of the best 
singers of Italy, and Tamburini sung, and contributed much to its 
success. From this time Bellini attracted the attention of all Italy— 
and I Capuleti ed i Montecchi, performed at Venice, and la Sonnam- 
bula, written at Milan for Me. Pasta, added to his reputation. 

Bellini has however been censured for condensing the forms of a 
great part of the pieces of his compositions into narrow proportions, 
and writing his instrumentation with negligence. He appeared to 
be susceptible to this criticism, and, in his opera of Norma, made 
his style more grand and nervous. This production, written for 
Milan, had at first rather doubtful success, but it afterwards recovered 
itself so far as even to excite enthusiasm in Italy, to which however 
the admirable dramatic talent of Madam Malibran contributed not a 
little. In Beatrice Tenda, which succeeded Norma, the composer 
has been less happy; but he had already determined to carry his 
talent to other climes, and to found in France upon a solid basis 
both his fortune and his fame. Arriving at Paris in 1838, he first 
studied the taste of the inhabitants of that great city, and then went 
to London to direct the arrangement in a scene of ove of his works— 
and on his return to Paris in 1834, he wrote I Puritani for the 
Italian theatre of that city. The good fortune with which Beliini 
had even to this time been blessed, stilt smiled upon him on this 
occasion in affording him the most satisfactory combination of sing- 
ers that could be made—Rubini, Tamburini, Lablache and Mlle. 
Grisi, each in their sphere, possess talents of the highest order. 
Nevertheless if the singers favored the author of the Puritani, he 
had also the merit of disposing these singers in his work in such a 
manner as to present them under the most favorable aspect. 

Bellini had learnt, while he was at Paris, that the French public 
was not enchanted by two or three small pieces, and, that in order 
to be successful with them, it was necessary to offer them works 
composed with more care than the greater part of those which are 
represented in Italy. Hence it happens that the Puritans is a more 
finished composition than his other operas—it contains more variety, 
a more elegant instrumentation and more perfectly developed forms— 
although there have crept into it many defects in the style of writing 
and modulations which are badly followed out—yet his progress, so 
far as art is concerned, is incontestable. 
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Bellini is now writing a great work for the Saint Charles theatre, 
at Naples, and another for the Opera of Paris. Fetis’ Biographie 
Universelle. 


Norr.—Bellini has since died, and the notice of his death is thus given by 
L. W. Tinelli. 

“One morning in the month of October, 1835, the inhabitants of Paris hastened 
to the streets of that immense capital, to contemplate the numerous and select 
crowd which were following a funeral procession. Some of the most celebrated 
loving men in the centre of modern civilization were among the crowd. Sad- 
ness and sorrow were in the countenance of every one. A plaintive and 
moving music added to the melancholy scene. Death had reaped one of the 
finest flowers of nature. The funeral concourse stopped at the cemetery of 
Pere la Chaise, where the coffin was deposited, and one hour after a modest 
cross was raised on the ground, with the following inscription: ‘ Pray for the 
peace of Vincent Bellini.’ Bellini was only twenty-nine years of age when he 
died. His disposition was good, though exceedingly passionate, his appearance 
was noble and expressive, his genius vast as creation, and his soul innocent 
and gentle as the first sigh of love.” 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Troy, Oct. 12, 1840. 
To the Editor of the Musical Magazine. 
Dear Sir,—With much pleasure I have just glanced through Mr. 
Cleveland’s lecture on music, published in the last number of your 
valuable Magazine. Brilliant in thought and figure, it is a masterly 
production, no less remarkable for its clear and forcible exposition 
of the high and moral powers of music as a part of our sentient and 
immortal nature, the reciprocal influence which naturally results from 
the study of music in connexion with the sciences and literature 
generally, the duties and influence of amateurs in establishing a test 
for musical genius, taste, and criticism, than its rich and poetical 
flow of language, purity of style, and beauty of composition. It 
should be read by every friend to science and music in our happy 
land, ; 

I have long felt that the affinity between music and poetry is not 
sufficiently considered and understood, even by our most celebrated 
amateurs and teachers of music; else why should harmony so often 
delight while no interest is manifested in the sentimental expression 
of the words? Harmony may tire, sentiment never can. Music 
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is the natural vehicle of the soul’s desires and emotions, and without 
these she but half speaks, however rich the harmony. Both these 
heavenly inspirations are essential to the character of a good poet 
or musician and no man can possess the one without a considerable 
share in the other. He then who would be a good musician must 
feel and understand the principles of poetry in all its various forms. 

Though not original, the thought as expressed in this lecture that 
while years of study are necessary to understand the languages of 
different nations, music speaks in accents at once felt and intelligible 
to all of every clime and tongue, is indeed, most interesting. How 
far this universal medium of kindred emotions, may still be made 
the means of immediate intelligence between those of different 
tongues remains yet to be seen. I fully concur also in the opinion 
of the eloquent lecturer that music will never be properly estimated 
by the people generally in this country and acquire a national charac- 
ter until it is made a branch of common education, especially among 
the children of the poor. To this happy and desirable result I 
fondly trust our excellent system of juvenile singing schools, for 
which we are so much indebted to the talents and indefatigable 
efforts of one who has already done so much for the cause of sacred 
music in this country, will soon lead. 

I cannot, however, subscribe to the remark that the Boston Acade- 
my of Music was established in any considerable degree by the in- 
fluence of a musical amateur. Well do I understand the origin of 
that noble and highly useful institution and all those gratuitous 
labors of him to whose energy and talents alone we may attribute 
the foundation and success of what may now be justly esteemed a 
national blessing. Indeed, it was not until juvenile singing schools 
had been gratuitously taught and their improvements exhibited pub- 
licly, for several years, that the citizens of Boston beeame sensible 
of their importance, and successful efforts were made to establish an 
academy of music. While then we rejoice in the happy influences 
of this splendid institution in the establishment of others in different 
parts of our country, the training up of so many competent leaders 
and teachers of church music, and in giving more than any other 
means, a national character at least, to our sacred music, let us not 
forget by whose persevering efforts and influence, it was principally 
founded. 

Your friend and brother in the love and cause of music, 
G. W. Lucas. 
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THE ORATORIO OF MOUNT SINAI, OR THE TEN COM- 
MANDMENTS. 


BY CHEVALIER SIGISMOND NEUKOMM. 


This oratorio was composed previous to that of David, and it 
seems that the author had not the same object in view that he had 
with the latter, which was written for one of the great English mu- 
sical festivals. Neukomm knew the greatest vocal and instrumental 
performers of England would take part in it, and therefore gave op- 
portunity to them to produce great artistic effects, by writing brilliant 
solos not only for the voices, but also for the different instruments. 
He could do this the more appropriately, because the whole subject 
which he had chosen, although taken from sacred history, was yet 
a more worldly one; the downfall of one man abandoned by God, 
and the rise of another under God’s particular protection—the vic- 
tory over God’s enemies—not by especial divine judgments, but by 
men whom God had strengthened to fight his cause. He could 
therefore introduce battlepieces and triumphal songs as well as the 
expression of more human feelings of love and hatred, and throw 
into all a brilliancy, which brought his composition nearer to ‘the 
opera, than to the genuine oratorio, and which naturally gave it a 
greater reputation, than its merits as a sacred oratorio deserved. 

The present work is in its subject much more sacred, and the 
composer has gone for his text entirely to the fountain head of all 
sacred poetry, to the Holy Bible itself. In truth the words of the 
Bible in their grand simplicity, containing always in the fewest words, 
boldly and completely drawn sketches of character, conveying their 
full meaning, the full representation of their object, to the mind of 
the reader without a single word superfluous or unnecessary, are the 
best adapted to inspire the composer of sacred music. Soe-thought 
Handel, and Neukomm in this oratorio followed him. The music 
to such words, provided the composer be really inspired by his 
subject, must naturally be more elevated, than that of a subject 
like the David; and such-isin the whole the case with the Mount 
Sinai. It appears, therefore, somewhat less brilliant and rich, but 
at the same time more solid and not so often trifling ; still a composer 
of that thorough knowledge of instrumentation, and of that genius 
for applying this knowledge, which Neukomm possesses, could not 
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fail to employ the orchestra for this subject also most effectively and 
we shall see that such is the case here. 

The introduction represents to our imagination the scene of the 
oratorio, as does that of David. It is a slow march played forte in 
full chords by all the instruments, and throughout of great power. 
The Israelites on their march through the desert are convoked by 
Moses to hear the law of God. This piece is marked entirely forte ; 
yet there may be shades of expression brought into it, for not only 
are some parts marked fortissimo, therefore to be played stronger 
than the rest, but at other places the music itself indicates the ex- 
pression ; for instance in coming to the first close in g the power of 
tone should fall off; the forte immediately sets in again, but mode- 
rately until at the chords in e the fortissimo begins again as marked. 
The step at the close of the introduction from the chord of the tonic 
c, through the prolonged key note, up half a tone to.the chord of d 
flat, which Jeads into the recitative is very effective ; and the short 
recitative itself finely written, leading through the enharmonic change 
of the minor key of c sharp to the sweet key of a, in which the fol- 
lowing quartette—the song of the saints—is written. In this piece 
one figure, which in the outset is indicated by the violins, is con- 
stantly recurring in all the parts, vocal and instrumental. It is sim- 
ply six notes of the scale in eighths, which appear again and again 
in all keys, going up the scale, and down the scale, and on this sim- 
ple figure the whole piece is mainly composed, bringing the parts 
now in parallel and then in contrary motion, and giving much life to 
it. But from the same reason it is difficult to perform so as to be 
well understood ; it requires that each part be kept very distinct and 
clear, and yet that all be subdued and well blended together. 

Another bass recitative now prepares for a great air for the bass 
in f minor. This is a beautiful number, considered merely as a 
piece of music—it is a brilliant, very effective aria di bravura, yet 
in its adaptation to the text we cannot call it very happy; it lacks 
the commanding dignity of words spoken by the Creator; and is 
more like the pompous glory of kings. We confess, however, that 
the composer had a very difficult task in rendering all the words 
contained in this air into music—he could not give them to a chorus, 
for that was reserved for the commandments, nor to a recitativo, for 
they were too long; nor would any other concerted form be 
appropriate ; the air was the natural form; and how could he 
have treated it differently without making it stiff or tedious? In 
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the following tenor recitative the author paints the thunder and 
lightning, the cloud on the mountain, the trumpet’s loud voice, the 
anxious inquietude of the people; all are depicted. They receive 
the first commandment in a magnificent chorus in choral style with 
accompaniment of the brass instruments only. This is one of the 
gems of the oratorio, as are indeed all the commandments. How 
impressively, without any instrumental prelude, are the words, “I 
am the Lord, thy God,” given; as also the repetition of the com- 
mandment, “‘ thou shalt have none other Gods but me !” 

The following tenor solo with the solos of the wood wind instru- 
ments in its prelude, is very well opposed to the great chorus; it 
leads us back to man and his feelings towards God. The soft ac- 
companiment of the stringed instruments in this air is beautiful. 

The second commandment is introduced by the brass instruments 
stepping grandly in unisono down from the dominant to the tonic, 
on which the chorus begins. A soprano recitative, in the introduc- 
tion of which the wind instruments are again very neatly employed, 
introduces the chorus; “‘ Great is Jehovah,” in c minor, a fugue, in 
which theme and countertheme are first carried through all the four 
parts, with the exception of the latter, which is omitted by the so- 
prano and other figures introduced, while immediately after it has 
finished the theme of the fugue, the bass takes it up again, but it is 
only followed in part by the tenor, and the soprano takes up another 
subject, which is carried through the four parts and to which the 
alto has first the counter-subject. After the pause, all these four sub- 
jects ere brought into play in the different parts, opposed to each 
other, until they all unite in full chords, ‘‘ Great is Jehovah.” 

The third commandment has a longer prelude of the brass instru- 
ments. Throughout this chorus the bass is kept in strict imitation 
of the soprano, setting in one measure after it in its dominant c, the 
key being f minor, while the middle parts, keeping their own melo- 
dy, fill up the harmony. A long instrumental prelude in f and a 
short recitative bring us to the exquisite soprano air, ‘‘ Holy and 
great is thy name,” ina flat, with its delicate violin staccato ac- 
companiment. The allegro part of the air is rather trivial, and re- 
quires to be well sustained, without dragging, not to fail altogether ; 
by taking it lightly or too fast, it is easily converted into a light, friv- 
olous piece. 

In the fourth commandment, a singular effect is produced by 
keeping all the voices unisono, the chorus being in a minor key, that 
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of c, while the wind instruments hold out the full chords m accom- 


paniment. It is followed by a sweet bass solo in a, accompanied by 
strings only, ‘‘ How lovely are thy dwellings, Lord.” ‘This’ idea is 


further dwelt upon, the tenor singing in the pure joyous key of c, 
‘Lord, I love thy house,” repeated by the full chorus. The tenor 
again sings solo in a new strain, ‘‘ So will I compass thine altar, O 
God,” but is soon interrupted first by the solo quartetto and then by 
full chorus taking the first strain up again, and carrying it out to the 
end, The soprano solo, ‘‘ How bless’d is the man,” in the not often- 
used key of ¢ sharp minor, only accompanied by one solo viola and 
one violoncello is very difficult to produce so as to give effect We 
cannot see why the composer has chosen this simple accompaniment 
and this out of the way key, unless it be that he meant to express 
the awe which the presence before God in the house of the Lord in- 
spires. The final chorus of the first part, which follows, is a good 
powerful piece, in Handel’s style. The unisono passages, ‘“‘ Come 
to his presence with thanksgiving,” &c., the piano passages, ‘‘ Enter 
into his dwellings,” &c., are of fine effect. At the piu mosso, the 
fugue sets in by the bass; it is kept, however, very free, and very 
soon we hear short parts of it taken up first by one part and then by 
another, and thus handed round, until they all unite in “ Sing to the 
Lord.” : 7 

The second part opens with the fifth commandment in c minor, 
which is followed by a beautiful soprano solo, the key changing to 
the corresponding major of e flat, and thence into c major; with a 
soft and simple accompaniment of the stringed instruments ; and its 
gentle second part, the andantino “‘ Help thy father,” in §. 

The sixth commandment in f minor “ Thou shalt do no murder.” 
The brass instruments unisono hold out the key note, with the kettle 
drums; and the voices follow unisono in the key note, going to the 
dominante, c, the chord of which is given by the above instruments. 
The commandment is further enforced in a bass recitative in short 
sentences, interrupted always by the same passages of the orchestra, 
carried through the different flat minor keys, that is, first occurring 
in f, then in c, g and lastly in d minor, and thus forming the con- 
necting link between the sixth and seventh commandment, which 
latter begins in 6 minor, and simply stating the commandment 
“Thou shalt not commit adultery” turns to 6 major, in which key 
the symphony of the following duetto begins, leading intoe. This 
duetto is another fine piece and very appropriately set to music ; and 
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in the expression of the feelings, which it depicts—‘‘ Happy the man 
who has found a virtuous woman,’ Neukomm is generally the most 
happy. These feelings bear a style that is less strict than the severe 
church style, yet somewhat more elevated than opera style. Sweet- 
ness of melody, combined with a pleasant smooth progress of the 
harmony is the prevailing characteristic. 

The eighth commandment, “‘ Thou shalt not steal,” is followed by 
the chorus “‘ I will be a swift witness” by tenors and basses alone, 
sung unisono, to which the brass instruments give the full chords 
while the stringed instruments have throughout marked staccato 
figures in eighths which give the whole an appearance of restlessness 
and uneasiness, well depicting the state of mind of the cunning thief. 
The words ‘* The face of the Lord is against the unrighteous” are 
taken up by the full chorus of all the voices in powerful cords. The 
next number is a duetto for soprano and alto introduced by the soft 
strains of the flute, clarinet and oboe. This, by its key, its rhythm, 
and by its melody reminds us very properly and happily of the first 
quartetto, for it expresses the same sentiment, ‘“* He knoweth the: 
days of the godly, he leadeth the righteous.’” The ninth command- 
ment gives occasion to a vigorous tenor solo in f minor, “ He will 
destroy the lying tongue,” very appropriately given in an accompanied 
recitative in strict time, and followed by a sweet air in the correspond- 
ing major key, * Preserve thy tongue from evil,” which air in its 
soft, persuasive strain is very impressive. Very good is also the 
change of the key to a flat major, where the sentiment changes from 
the exhortation to the declaration, ‘‘ He that loves truth comes to 
the light.” 

The Jast commandment is introduced by the stringed instruments, 
but which give way to the brass instruments, when the voices begin. 
This chorus is again finely handled. The first two periods in an 
even strain, ** Thou shall not covet thy neighbor’s house” in d minor ; 
then, ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor’s wife’’ with the gradation 
of a third higher in f, closing on the chord of a, so as to lead into a 
minor, and thence as the property of man is further enumerated 
falling through g minar back to d minor. 

The chorus “ Be ye holy,” in 6 minor, is again sung unisono by 
tenors and basses ; a form which Neukomm has often employed in 
this oratorio, but which, as the expression of one sentiment, pervading 
a great multitude, is not inappropriately employed here ; and the 
more so since Neukomm generally lays. in the accompaniment a 
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further expression of the sentiment itself. ‘Thus the accompaniment 
here expresses the greatness of the commandment and the awfulness 
of the jadgment that will fall upon him who disobeys it. This chorus 
is beautifully set off by the next one of the soprano and alto “ Lord, 
enter not into judgment” in e minor. What innocent supplication, 
what total submission without a murmur lies in these soft plaintive 
tones, as the voices set in one after the other; and then again when 
the sentiment changes to the confident prayer, “'Teach me, O 
Lord, the way of thy commandments,” how appropriate and ex- 
pressive is the change of the key into major and of the voice into a 
solo quartetto of all the four voices, and withal the whole treatment 
of this quartetto. 

The next number, after a prophecy, in the recitative, of the re- 
demption of markind, rises to the fervent, adoring hymn, ‘‘ There 
is none like to Jehovah,’’ in a@ flat major sung in canon by the 
soprano, tenor, and bass, while the full chorus pianissimo accom- 
panies it, exclaiming “holy, holy is the Lord.” ‘This is one of the 
most beautiful numbers of the oratorio, full of truly religious fervor 
and cannot fail of having a solemn, elevating effect. The soprano 
alone sings first, the theme of the canon, at the end of which the 
chorus éxclaims “ holy, holy is the lord of Sabaoth.” Then the bass 
takes up the first part of the canon, and the soprano sings the second 
part to it, after which the chorus again intonates “ holy, holy,” then 
the tenor taking the subject and the bass the second part, the 
soprano adds a third, and the chorus, always pianissimo continually 
interjects “holy, holy,” when the time changes from 12-8 to 4-4 
and the key to f minor and all the voices, solo and choral, alternate, 
still pianissimo, in exclaiming “holy, holy is the Lord,” until the key 
changes again to c minor and the full chorus takes up the same song, 
preparing for the last fugue in the original pure key of ¢ major, 
“glorify the Lord,” the vigorous subject of which is well carried 
through in it and satisfactorily crowns the whole work. 

We have, after this exposition of the work, but a few words to add 
on its performance, to some features of which we have already 
aliuded. ‘The choruses, although they bear great improvements in 
regard to what we have alluded to—light and shade—yet seem to us 
to show some improvement, on what they were last year ; especially 
some piano passages, for the voices alone, were held very well sub- 
dued. A further improvement would be made by keeping them full ; 
Jet no voice be afraid to fall in, for the more voices the better will be 
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the effect, provided they all sing correctly, with decision and equally 
piano. Among the solo voices Mrs. Franklin stands prominent ; 
she sung particularly in the performance before the last one in good 
voice and expression. One thing, however, in her singing is decidedly 
in bad taste; we mean her opera cadences, which occur at almost 
every pause of her solos. ‘They will not procure her any credit, for 
however unobjectionable or well executed they may be in themselves, 
they are entirely out of place in the oratorio. We would also com- 
mend the bass solos, as sung in good taste and an unassuming man- 
ner; more confidence and a better command over the voice will be 
gained by a course of judicious exercise ; also the tenor solo in the 
last concert, taken up on the spur of the moment on account of in- 
disposition of the original tenor. Although an inexperienced voice 
and therefore often without firmness or stay, yet it showed talent and 
taste, and we would advise the gentleman to put himself in thorough 
and correct training under the president of the society, when he 
would be sure greatly to increase his success. Of the original tenor 
we have already spoken ; we will here only add that he has a power- 
ful voice of good compass, and it is a pity that he does so little im- 
prove the capital, which God has given him. Does he shun the labor 
or is he satisfied with his present success 1—both are alike unworthy 
of a true friend of the art. Good judicious practice will also improve 
his musical ear, which at present does not appear to be true. The 
orchestral accompaniment is difficult, especially since just those in- 
struments, which are the most difficult to subdue, are constantly used, 
the brass instruments. Ifa proper piano could be observed by them 
the effect of the oratorio would be greatly enhanced. 

The oratorio has not had hitherto that success to which it is justly 
entitled. We attribute it in part to its being new and not yet fully 
understood, but for the greater part to the troubled and excited times, 
which leave the minds too unsettled, too much interested in other 
matters, to be sufficiently abstracted to enjoy the arts. We hope 
therefore it will be re-produced in a later part of the winter, and then 
sufficiently repeated to give performers and listeners a better under- 
standing of it, and to enable them to enter into its spirit. 
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CONCERTS. 


The Handel and Haydn Society have continued their perform- 
ances of the Mount Sinai by Neukomm, of which we have spoken in 
another article, and have for the present concluded them by that last 
Sunday ; the Rainers also have continued to give their national songs, 
and have met with increased favor; and new concert-givers have 
come into the field ; thus fully establishing the opening of the con- 
cert season. 

Among the latter we must mention, first, Mr. Henry Russell, who 
gave several concerts. He sung all his usual songs and in his usual 
way, the merits and demerits of which we have discussed before. 
We could not help observing that although he had full and fashion- 
able audiences, the applause did not seem quite so hearty as we have 
heard it in former times. We think this effect must increase, for 
after the first novelty has worn off, which made the faults, the tinsel 
of his style, to be overlooked for the sonorous voice and the dramatic 
effect of his enunciation, these faults will appear the more glaringly 
and in their turn cast his.real excellencies in shadow. This is the 
common course in life ; an excellence; which has in the beginning 
been overrated, will in the end be underrated, and this will be the 
more the case with Mr. Russell since he stakes his success not 
chiefly on what is really excellent, but on false effects, on. his pro- 
longed notes and his tinkling accompaniment, and which he has not 
inventive genius enough to vary sufficiently to keep the interest, the 
pleasure in them alive ; they occur in all his songs in the same way. 
Mr. Russell announced his first concert, as a grand vocal concert— 
a grand piece of presumption to give that name to a vocal entertain- 
ment in which there were no concerted pieces at all, -but only a 
number of ballads and songs, sung all by one and the same voice, 
that of the concert-giver! A very useless and unprovoked attack on 
the performances of the Rainer family appeared in one of our weekly 
papers on the occasion of Russell’s coming here. They were advised 
to desist from giving concerts here, while he was present, for their 
attempts would be vain. The Rainer family found themselves called 
upon, to take this article up, which we were sorry to see ; for their 
popularity, which had not been procured by any extraordinary means, 
but by the unaffected style of their singing and by its novel effects, 
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assisted by their really good voices, is too well founded, to be shaken 
-by such. articles. We would advise Mr. Russell’s friends however, 
to desist from such false means of assisting him, for they must event- 
ually inevitably do him harm in the opinion of the public, and will 
be more or less ascribed to himself, especially since a violent opposi- 
tion to other performers, that may be here at the time, almost always 
takes place, when he comes among us, We were glad to see that 
the proof of that article, which Mr. Russell seemed to provoke by 
putting his second concert at the same evening, at which the Rainers 
had previously advertised theirs, failed, for both parties had a full 
house. A comparison between them in their peculiar line is out of 
the question—we might as well compare a violin player with a 
trombone player ; the only way to test their merits as singers, would 
be, to take both from their peculiar style, for only in that way the 
command which they have over the instrument, which nature gave 
them, could be ascertained, and that command would give the 
measure of their merit ; considered in connection with the use they 
make of it, and with the facilities for it in their vocal organ—the 
first showing their musical genius and the latter their musical studies. 
If the question however is merely in genera! what pleases more the 
Rainers’ or Russell’s style of singing, then it is a mere matter of taste 
—‘‘de gustibus non est disputandum ’’—every man must be left to 
his own taste. 

Last Thursday Mr. Russell gave a concert, assisted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Martyn, and Miss Inverarity. The reputation of the latter 
name had preceded these singers from England ; expectation was 
raised high, and a full and brilliant house listened to their singing. 
Mrs. Martyn possessed a very pleasing, but not quite free soprano 
voice and good proficiency. In forcing up to the highest notes of 
her voice she intonates not quite correctly, but drags a little down- 
ward. Her style is the most florid Italian, it is overloaded and rather 
affectedly sentimental. We like to hear a singer follow the senti- - 
ment and his feelings a little freer, than the slavish bounds of 
strict time would allow ; we like him to soar above these fetters ; but 
we do not like to hear him forget entirely all metre, rhythm and 
symmetry. Miss Inverarity’s voice is more powerful, but she sings 
more incorrectly than Mrs Martyn. Her Scottish song however was 
_ most excellently sung and gave us great delight. The singing of the 
two ladies together is a fine treat except that it is now and then in- 
terrupted by a false note ; the voices chyme well in together, and are 
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well blended. Mr. Martyn’s voice,is not for the concert saloon ; it 
lacks volume and firmness; he cannot hold out his notes without 
wavering, nor can he be heard, when singing with the two female 
voices. If this was the consequence of a cold, he ought certainly 
not to have sung, but should have confined himself to the piano ; but 
we doubt very much that the removal of the cold would materially 
improve the matter. 

Mr. Russell sung ‘‘ In the days when we went gypseying,” newly 
arranged by himself, of which the new features consisted merely in 
bringing in those false effects, of which we have spoken, in entirely 
the same manner as in all his other songs; this is a little too bad. 

Other musical treats are in prepatation—The Boston Academy 
of music is coming out with a series of concerts on a new plan; 
that of making them more accessible to all classes, and yet to bring 
them out in the best style that our musical means afford. This is an 
enterprize worthy of the institution, whose main object it is to bring 
the noble cheering art at every man’s door. 

A private concert is preparing as a token of respect and sympathy 
for our merited townsman, William Isenbeck, who has been laid low 
by sickness. It must be gratifying not only to Mr. Isenbeck him- 
self, but also to every follower and lover of the art, to see how much 
interest is generally manifested in this project. It shows that in this 
art also, industry and unassuming merit, will not be overlooked, and 
it encourages the honest musician to follow his art confidently and 
cheerfully. 

Mr. Braham, that extraordinary man, who has stood for half a 
century unrivalled in England in the performance of Handel’s 
mighty music, for his voice, the tenor, is on a short visit to this coun- 
try, and will no doubt also give us opportunity to hear him. Report 
says, that still, at the age of seventy years, he has preserved great 
power and energy of voice and expression, and we hope and expect 
that the Handel and Haydn Society will give him opportunity to ex- 
hibit his powers in Handel’s oratorios. 





FORMATION OF THE VOICE. 
[FROM C. F. HAESER’S CHOIR SINGING SCHOOL.] 


All practice in singing tends to cultivate the voice ; but by speak- 
ing of formation of the voice we refer here to those first exercises of 
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the incipient singer, that tend to erase altogether, or at least materi- 
ally to diminish the existing faults of voice, and to improve its good 
qualities; thus laying the foundation for an unlimited control over 
the voice in its whole compass. 

In this meaning of the word, the formation of the voice,will be 
the same essentially for all voices. Some differences must be made 
in the study of the soprano, alto, and tenor and bass; they will how- 
ever easily appear to the teacher, who reflects on the difference in 
the character of these voices. 

In order to make these first exercises as useful as possible, it should 
be known, what part of them is to be practised most assiduously, 
and it becomes therefore necessary, first to examine the voice with 
regard to its quality, and especially to its faults, for they are generally 
not so easily found out, as the good qualities ; and it costs less study 
to improve the good qualities than to do away with the bad ones; 
secondly, to examine the ear and the disposition or talent for music 
by taking up the pitch from an instrument, or by singing the inter- 
vals of a chord, or by asking the most natural resolution of a simple 
discord, by singing a melody which has been played on an instru- 
ment, and by other means. 





LANDLER. 


The landler dance isa German dance in % measure, and of mod- 
erately quick motion. Its character is essentially innocent joy, its 
melodies move therefore in the most natural, easiest keys and in 
sweet strains, as though rocking on the waves. 

The landler being externally not at all different from the waltz, is 
danced most frequently in Bavaria and Austria by the country peo- 
ple—and which the name indicates, the German “ land,” meaning 
country. Our present dance-composers seldom take this dance in 
hand ; it occurred more often at the end of the last and in the be- 
ginning of the present century, when the waltz was not yet known, 
and which has now altogether superseded the landler. | 





